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1 n November 1971), the University of PiilslnirLih subiiiiuecl 
an allirnialive aelioii plan it) the Deparinieiu of Meallli, 
IZduealiiin aiul Welfare. The plan was modilied and ex- 
panded the (olloNviiiii year and, with MEW iirginu, il he- 
eaiiie a nuidel program aelopied l\v many other eolleLzes. 
However, in the next several years the University of Pitts- 
hnrgh learned, as many institutions have, that no niulter 
how good the plans, the leadership and the implementation 
strategies, soeial justiee is dinieult to aehieve. The question 
arises as to whether or nt)t any set of plans or programs 
is adequate in attempting to meet the letter and spirit of 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Aet ol 1964 

This ease history may or may luU provide the reader 
with any "answers." The diseussion here is of an aetual 
institution attempting to meet its eommitments within the 
framework of the law, its mural obligations and institutional 
eonstraints. 

llio (Iharnvtvr of thv li iiivrrsiiy 

The University of Pittsburgh is a private state-related 
university in an urban setting. Although tlie eity of Pilts- 
Inirgh is the eorporate headcjuarters for over thirty of the 
nation's leading industries, the unis'ersity is the eity's 
largest employer. 

Il is only natural that the university has evolved an 
urban mission, as it is very active in the myriad of social 
and environmental problems of the city. The university's 
leadership is very aware of and sensitive to its role in the 
community. 

These factors provided a natural framework for the 
university, both consciously and sometimes without plan, 
to begin altering its faculty and statT composition as early 
as 1960. This process was accelerated with the advent of 
urban crisis in the mid-196()s. However, it was not until 
1970 that the university onicially developed a set of plans 
to alter the racial composition of its student body, staff 
and faculty to relleel the community it served. This recog- 
nition came about due to a more realistic appraisal of the 



times, and as a direct result of black confrontations with 
the university administration. University oHicials devel- 
oped plans and programs, witlv the involvement of the 
black community, for increased black enri")lhnent and fac- 
ulty, combined with a stronger commitment of human 
resources to urban problem-solving. As these activities 
began, wcHiien's groups simultaneously pressed for greater 
employment equity in the institution. These problems 
were immediately compounded by dwindling state financial 
support ft^r higher education and a concomitant loss of 
coniidenee among state s otcrs. 

TIte IJrijirftt'Y of the Vlnnuinii Problem 

In the summer of 1970, while the adniinistratii^ii was 
attempting to develop a mechanism to work more cfTec- 
tively with the black community, a show cause order was 
issued against the University by the OfTicc of Contract 
Compliance, HEW. The order was inspired not by dis- 
gruntled blacks, but by campus women who were alleging 
sex discriminiuion in hiring, promotion and workinu con- 
ditions. The situation posed an interesting and complex 
dilemma. How could the institution move forward with 
plans for both race and sex equality with limited resources? 
The show cause order made it imperative that this question 
be rcsob'cd cjuickly, since HEW threatened to cancel con- 
tracts of nearly fifty million dollars annually. 

The obvious, most expedient answer to both HEW and 
the university administration was to design a program to 
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eliminate M iorms ol discrimination. This strategy was 
easier to eonceive than to design or iniplenienl. 

Although people. at the university were relatively aware 
of racism and its various manifestations, few individuals, 
male or female, were as well informed on sexism. Fur- 
thermore, gathering statistics and monitoring progress on 
racial and sex issues were very complex for an institution 
as large as the University of Pittsburgh. For instance, the 
* university had no central personnel records system that 
identitied pecjple eidier hy race or by sex. To complicate 
matters further, hiring, promoting, disciplining and firing 
faculty and stall were not centriilly administered or con- 
trolled. Unfortunately, there had been no attempt to fully 
deNclop or implement a system o\' classifying non-faculty 
personnel with eentrali/.ed salary schedules until 196S. As 
a result, analyzing the work force to determine ec]uity was 
an enormous task. The deficiencies in black employment 
were relatively simple, i'here were few, "so hire more 
and promote tiiem!" Other racial minorities represented 
such a small fraction of the local population that HEW 
tentatively agreed to accept a plan that stressed women 
and blacks based on their availability. 

Conflivl Ifetivveii lininvdidtv Vrensurvs attd the 
!Sevd for Data 

In July 1^J7(), Chancellor Wesley Posvm- formctl the 
Advisory Council on Women's Opportunities (ACWO) to 
lake the responsibility to "conLluet a stutly of women's 
educational anti career opportunities. . . ." This study was 
to form the basis for a broatl range of administrative de- 
cisions related to women. While ACWO was stutlying the 
problems, the aHirmative action plan was being fornuilatCLl. 
This may appear to be inconsistent, but the university was 
faced with a LlCcKlline from HEW to submit an allirmative 
action plan or face a loss of funds. In a sense, HEW was 
requiring the university to address itself to a problem not 
fully described antl for which no reliable data was ava'^able 
to insure the validity of the completed plan. 

The university hatl no itlca where to begin and FIEW 
provided very little assistance. Tlie rules called for an 
analysis of the work force. In order to do this the univer- 
sity hired a small army of part-time clerks to go through 
every available personnel record with the mission of com- 
. puterizing all employment data. This data included in- 
• formation on every employee with respect to race, sex, 
» date of employment, salary, and so on. Each personnel 
' folder was filed centrally and cross-cheeked against de- 
partmental records. Simultaneously, a number of surveys 
were initiated to collect data on promotions, training op- 
portunities, and attitudes. So much data was collected to 
meet HEW demands that it was impossible to transport 
or analyze. Even the summary compUiter runs required 
a systems analyst for proper interpretation. The data was 
^ . sent to HEW in boxes too large to go through the mail. 
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After all the preliminary data was in, it showed exactly 
what the university ollicials slated before the exercise 
began. Black males and females were under- re presented, 
but while females were the majority at all stall* levels in- 
cluding the supervisory level. Howeser, white females 
were a smaller proportion of the faculty, but even in this 
ease a slighlly larger proportion than at comparable 
institutions. 

Svttinii (woah and Tiiiivtahles 

Selling goals and liinelabies was an inieresling exercise 
in the absence of any accurate data or specific guidance. 
The unisersily requested from HEW (and never received) 
guidance on how to set its goals and establish appropriate 
time franics. As a consequence, the university made .some 
reasonable assumptions. The faculty is recruited nation- 
wide, so national availability tempered with local data and 
community availability v .ndd serve as a good ba.seline. 
Clearly these goals could not he uniform for every school 
and department since academic tields differ greatly. In 
addition, some departments, as a result of fund reductions 
or student demands, had few or no foreseeable positions. 
Goals were set for stafT employees by analyzing the size 
of the minority and female populations in the city and 
county based on the latest Department of Labor figures. 
Again, each area of the university was given a different 
goal depending on whether it was an academic or a service 
unit. Finally, timetables were made for livc-ycar or longer 
intervals with annual steps, 'fhe administration reasoned 
that the timetables meant annual progress toward employ- 
ment goals rather than static or rigid requirements. 

All of this goal-setting and planning was based on an 
oversimplifieel human power planning model that failed 
to consider any shifts in .size of the student body or reduced 
funding. HEW officials seemed unable to comprehend the 
notion of a variable labor force based on fluctuating grants 
and contracts or student population. At times, it seemed 
diflicult for the HEW field staff to understand the nature 
and mission of a higher education institution. University 
oHicials were equally baOled by the complexities of equal 
employment opportunity and its legal implications. In the 
next several months, as relationships developed, both HEW 
and the University of Pittsburgh grew to appreciate each 
other's problems and priorities. 

As ihc university formulated its aflirmative action plan 
it was, in essence, preparing a case against itself. The plan 
was comprehensive, including an extensive set of recom- 
mendations to change policies, procedures and controls in 
an effort to curb toth racism and sexism in education and 
employment. As the plan was announced, a female faculty / 
member whose contract was not renewed filed suit against 
the university under the Civil Rights Acts of 1964 and 
1866. Of course, the university's own description of the 
problem became a near admission of culpability not only 



tor ilic fciiKilc piiiinlifl Inii lor all oilier pcrsDiis siiiiilLirly 
sill alec!. In a sense, liie more llie university aiialy/ed 
iLself ant! allenipicci lo rectify ineciuilies. ihc more it be- 
came a (argei {"or wiiler IcLial actions. C learly not all of 
the proiMems conic! he addressed at once or resolved in- 
stantly. It liecamc apparent to the university comnuinity. 
however^ tlial afllrnialive action required immediate rather 
llian long-ranLic solutions. 

OriiO'Siiziuii for iffinnalivf* Ariitm 

'I'lic cliancellor appointed a new assistant in August 
1^.^71 '-illi tlie principal responsibility of iniplementinLi the 
university-wide allirmative aetion plan. Placing aHirmative 
action responsiliiliiies in llie chancellor's ollicc gave the 
prograrii increased visibility and authority. At the same 
lime, the chancellor authorized the university 'inel 
division lo centrally administer all stalT personnel dVities. 
"I he provDst. the chief academic o|]icer. took similar re- 
sponsihili/Jes regarding faculty personnel matters. By tak- 
ing these three steps, the university put intci operation an 
initial mechanism lo provide greater control over faculty 
and stafV employment. 

Throughout the academic yciu' 1971-72 the provost, the 
director of personnel and the assi.stant to the chancellor 
worked together to implement the plan. Sweeping changes, 
well beyond the prc)visioPs of the ailirmativc action pro- 
gram, were implemented. The entire processes for recruit- 
ing, hiring, dismissal, bcnclits and salary administration, 
as well as governance, were reviewed and modiiied. The 
result was a four percent change in the race se.x compo- 
sition of the faculty in a single year. The stafT alterations 
were even more dramatic, not only in inei'cased numbers 
but in distribution among the various empU^yment cate- 
gories. .Although the aflirmativc action plan was centrally 
organized and dircctell. every school and depiu'tment was 
reciiiired to participate. Department chairpersons weiv 
required to develop ailirmativc action plans with sjiecilie 
implementation strategies. In addition, each of the seven- 
teen deans was required to assiun a primary stalV oHicer 
as anirmaiivc aetion oilicer for liis or her school and to 
serve with an electee! allirmative action committee to ensure 
race and .sex equity in the administration of institution -wide 
pohcies and procedures. The process wa.s enormously cum- 
bersome and complex, but it was eficctive. While many 
institutions of comparable size were appointing one or 
two blacks a year, the University of Pittsburgh was inter- 
viewing that many black applicants per week. The major 
recruitment vehicle was word of mouth combined with 
heavy soliciting among black and female caucuses in the 
professional associations. 

The allirmative action committees in the various .schools 
were instructed not only to recruit women and minority 
group members but to sensitize their felkw faculty and 
^^>-«fT members to racism and sexism. The small stall of 
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the allirmative action program in ihe chancellor's ollicc 
discovered that it was totally infeasible to even attempt 
\) record all of the various departmental programs related 
to race and or sex. A.s a eonsequence. the central allirma- 
tive aetion stall" became increasingly involved in conllict 
resolution and technical assistance for the various schools 
and departments. liov.cver. either because of or in spite 
of these activities, the volume of internal and external 
complaints grevv. 

In late 1971. the uni\ersity WnwKl itself, like most uni- 
versities, reducing ii> stalf as a result of reduced funding, 
i^o faculty niembers w ' ' involved in this layotT. In fact, 
only certain craftsmen entered under collective bargaining 
agreements were involved. The usual practice was to lay- 
olf on the basis of seniority. However, had the university 
taken such a course of aetion, minority workers would 
have been most drastically alTcctcd. There was the clear 
p(issibility that the entire allirmative action elTori could 
have been erased if the earlier agreements were invoked. 
As a consequence, the university refused to lay olT minor- 
ity craftsmen below the levels committed in the allirmative 
action plan. Although the union members threatened 
strikes and walkouts, their business agents conceded the 
iegitinvacy of the action. However, the matter did not' 
end there. 

77k* Prolifenttioit of Disrriiniiiatioii Suits 

Those who were laid olf went to the EEOC and State 
Human Relations Agency and lodged complaints that they 
were terminated solely on the b a.s is of their race. Within 
one month, live- additional charges were liled with the 
HEOC or state agencies alleging race or sex discrimination 
in hiring or promotion. In each case, the person involved 
was white and claimed to have been discriminated against 
either because he or she was not hired or because a black 
male or a female was selected. In at least one case, a 
female claimed sex discrimination in a iicld where over 
ninety percent of the incumbents were females and :\ 
female chose a female for the position. 

EEOC and state ollicials were intelligent in their ap- 
proaches to these problems, but in every ease they asked 
for an inordinate amount of information. In one case, a 
state investigator asked the university for all of it.s publica- 
tions. After some discussion, this was limited to promo- 
tional literature or brochures. EEOC investigators treated 
each case as a class action and frequently discoveredShe 
data for any given group of employees greater than any 
single person could interpret or analyze. The EEOC n^ain- 
tained an oHice on campus for eight months to conduct an 
investigation of only four cases, two of which the personnel 
ollicc had resolved before the investigation. ^ 

The summer of 1972 was a critical period for the uni- 
versity, in that four-month interval between school terms, 
several .separate suits were instituted by women under 
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1 illc 1 hrcc 1)1 ihc cuscs i)U'i>l\cd lailiirc li> hire or 

renew CDiiiracis. iind one ci>nccrncd the siiile praclitv of 
assiunini! luiiion on ihc basis i>f a luishandN residence. 
!n the lailer casc» the university protested thai il was 
simply the eollector of Ices imposed by the stale regula- 
tions and not the forniuhilor oT the rules. In the ri>rnier 
eases, the iiniversily contended that il was ni>t a slale 
atiency as deline.l under the various eivil rights slaUilcs. 
As an employer, the slale is noi invi>lved to any degree in 
the Iiniversily. The slale merely supplements sludeni lui- 
iion al the University of Fiiishurgh as die federal govern- 
ment diK*s Ihrough nalii>nal loan or grant programs. Fur- 
ihermore. the university feels il can argue the individual 
eases on their merits. 

Impftrt (HI Interiud (^(n eriumce 

i^egardless of ihe validity of any t>f these allegations, 
each' of these cases signilicanily detracted from the stall 
lime ret|uired to impicment im anirmalivc action plan. 
Some of the inierrogalions absorbed nuinths of stafT lime 
in preparation for a single ease. In several cases, the uni- 
versity's own data was iniriKluced in court as illustrative 
and supportive o\' the plaintilTs* ci>ntentions. 

My the spring of 1973. the university had experienced 
over one hundred suits, investigations and internal griev- 
ances related to sex or race discrimination. The vast ma- 
jority of the Complaints were internal and informal relleet- 
in^^ the rapid change in the composition of the work force. 

The distinctions between race and sex problems as opposed 
to employee personnel dillieuliies remained. For example, 
several changes were made in the senit>r adn"^^inistralive 
stall" of die university by the chancellor, vice chancellors 

!nd deans. When blacks were elevated ti> positions of 
.iuihoi"iiy there were few comments. Conversely. si>me 
blacks were removed or transferred which inspired some 
outcries of racism. Similarly, female appointments and 
terminations were seriitinizcd and investigated by the 
EEOC in almost every ease. The question of fairness 
entered inii> each of these cases. Clearly, someone within 
the university lu^d to decide the cpicstions cjuiekly and 
responsibly. 

The University of Pittsburgli, like all universities, is 
governed by traditional academic principles. The depart- 
ments and schools have strong recommending power with 



ultimate decision-making audu>riiy in the hands i-'f the 
chancellor and trustees. When any academic or m>naca- 
demic ollieiai interferes with the tradilit>nal prerogalixes 
of the departments and schools, the results can be disas- 
trous. .As a result, the university's administratit>n nu>ved 
skrn'ly and carefully ti> devek>p new sets of policies and 
procedures li> guarantee equal op pt>rt unity at the lowest 
t>rgani/ationaf levels. Se\'eral sets of activities were put 
in motii>n to assist the tt>tal institution in beconiing re- 
spi>nsive to its equal opportunity commitments, l-irsl. a 
thorough re\'iew of all grievance and appeal procedures 
was designed in line with Title \T 1 requirements and MIZW 
guideline.^. 'Fhe university and the HEOC agreed that any 
■jomplaint procedure should be equitable for all employees. 
Similar procedures were designed for students, with a set 
of academic integrity standards established for the faculty. 
Tenure rules were strengthened for faculty, and a non- 
faculty evaluation system was introduced. I'o more elTee- 
tivcly administer this system, tlie stall' personnel t>i]ice was 
integrated into the anirniative action olliee. The liaison 
between the 'pro\'ost and the aflirmative action program 
was strengthened. 

P rot* nun Plans (tiul luture iJ iicertuhities 

While the litigatit>n and investigatit>n continue^ the uni- 
versity is attempting tc move forward in assuring social 
justice. Among t>tber recent actions, the provo.st estab- 
lished a special Ph.D. fund for grants to mintnitics and 
females who intend to enter teaching. Faculty positions 
\>ere nationally advertised and a computerized applicant 
.search program was introduced. In addition, the university 
established a special disadvantaged contractor fund for 
women and minority businesses. In its lirst year, the fund 
assisted local minority business people in doing over $1 
million worth of contracting with the university. These 
were among more tiian twenty major changes iii policies 
and programs. 

Plans are already well underway for further changes 
such as expanded child care services, revised employee 
handbooks, improved benefit.'^, and new training programs. 
However, the university still questions whether or not its 
equal opportunity programs arc good enough, fast enough, 
or realistic. 
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